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Dyes Should Be Tested Before 


Acceptance 


. OM what we said last week regard- 
ing the dyestuff “Gyp” it may easily 


be seen that his existence and prosperity 
lies in the hands of those who buy his 
goods. We made distinction between 
» the small broker doing a legitimate busi- 
ness in dyes and chemicals and the ones 
who never make deliveries equal to sam- 
ple. It will be noted that the name is de- 
rived from the wandering horse-trader 
who leaves his victim sadder but wiser. 
Reference has been made to that sub- 
ject again in order to better impress on 
all the fact that dyes above all other 
commodities should be carefully tested 
befor: Something has al- 
ready been said by Government officials 
regarding the establishment of standards 
just as the druggists have their Pharma- 
copoeia which defines strength, purity 
@ and general properties. It takes official 
§ Washington time to arrive at its 
destination and much valuable time ceuld 
be saved by independent work by the 
American manufacturers themselves. T'o- 
day there is a scarcity of the old German 
types as standards of comparison, but the 
consumer can always ascertain whether 


acceptance. 


a long 


the delivery is equal to the sample first 


submitted. It is true that it is difficult to 
place an accurate vaiuation on goods that 
have been reduced in quality without a 
standard or type, particularly when the 
reduction is only ten or. fifteen per cent— 
not so much to the naked eye but an ap- 
preciable sum in the case of a high-priced 
dye. 

A dyed skein of yarn is not a test, for 
a single dyeing can be manipulated to 


produce a shade much heavier than the 
practical results; there are several ways 
of doing this and still be entirely truth- 
ful regarding the percentage of dye used. 
No good and some harm might result from 
a further discussion of this subject. 

It is also inadvisable to compare dye- 
ings made at different times or by dif- 
ferent dyers, comparisons are only valu- 
able when the dyeings are made simul- 
taneously under identical conditions. 
Such apparent trifles as different water, 
particles of metal, as for example an ex- 
posed spot in an enamcled vessel, will 
cause a wide variation in the shade and 
strength of many dyes. 

Dyes sensitive to acids such as Direct 
Reds, Congo Browns, Direct Blacks be- 
gin to change as they are dyed. 
The reds and browns are kept on the alka- 
line side for but the 
blacks are allowed to turn purposely. 
This takes several days and an old dye- 
ing of a Direct Black appears a full 
bloomy shade in contrast with the thinner 
green slaty tone of a recent dyeing, 
may really be a better dye. 
are slow to exhaust and 


as soon 


sake of brightness, 


which 
Sulphur dyes 
different 
that 
dyes a poor shade in the first kettle may 
hold out better in a standing bath and 
even then the final oxidation they under- 
go is often a matter of several days. 


all have 
rates of speed in dveing. The one 


extended to 
greater length but they will serve to show 
how helpless the consumer is in the hands 
of a dealer who intends to deceive. 

The American manufacturers also come 
in for a share of criticism at times and 
we feel that something must be said in 
their behalf, for generally their short- 
comings are due to entirely different 
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E are headquarters for Chemicals, 
Colors, Dyestuffs, Glycerines, Gums, 
Oils, Tanning Materials, Intermed- 
iates, and other products used in the various 
industries, and solicit your inquiries for 
prices when ever you are in the market. 


either for prompt delivery or future ship- 
ment. 





We are also receiving frequent and depend- 
able shipments of Acid, Basic Direct, 
Sulphur and *“Ciba™ Fast Vat Dyes, and 


offer these in reasonable quantities. 


All inquiries will have our 
prompt and careful attention 


A. KLIPSTEIN &6 COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET 
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Naturally every factory that is 


causes. 
trying to make a reputation with the hope 
of continuing a successful business after 
the war realizes that the methods of the 
“gyp” will not answer, but everything de- 
pends on the quality and uniformity of 


their goods. They must go on manufac- 
turing to utilize their equipment, yet 
often the batches will not come out equal 
to their best production either in strength 
or shade. They all have much to learn 
and time alone will correct the deficiency. 
There are orders that must be filled and 
cash must be gotten in so they yield to 
the temptation and send out what they 
have and say nothing, for if the consumer 
needs the dye so badly he probably will 
not complain. Now there are not so many 
of such cases after all and mostly among 
the new and smaller factories because the 
larger ones have been in the business 
longer and have everything running more 
smoothly. All of them have trouble at 
times with raw materials, and unless they 
have their own plants for making inter- 
mediates must struggle with lots that have 
some impurity that is likely to cause 
trouble of one kind or another. As soon 
as the war ends the best of all our coal- 
tar products will not be taken for explo- 
sives, and there will be a competition in 
quality to the great advantage of the dye 
industry. 

Now the point for the consumer is this: 
whether he buys from a source where he 
suspects lowered quality or from a manu- 
facturer he must know what he is getting 
and its relative value; his only safeguard 
is in careful testing of every lot delivered. 


Notes of the Trade 


The Penman Littlehales Chemical Co., 
of Spring and Free Streets, Syracuse, 
N. Y., manufacturers of chemicals, are 
planning for the construction of a new 
two-story steel and concrete addition to 
their plant at a cost of about $25,000.00. 
The structure will be about 75 x 110 feet. 


The Reading Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, of Reading, Pa., has recently 
gone into the hands of the receiver. The 
company was incorporated in 1915 and 
was engaged in the manufacure of black 
and other dyestiutis, also a number of 





pharmaceutical preparations. The plant 
will continue operations under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Kramer, who has been ap- 
pointed receiver. 


The Nitro-phospho Corporation, of 
Newark, N. J., has been incorporated to 
manufacture dyestuffs and allied chemi- 
cals. The capital is something in excess 
of $125,000 and the incorporators are 
George R. Swain, John I. Sipp and C. 
Jacobs, all of Newark. 


Webster & Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., have recently incorporated and will 
engage in the manufacture of chemicals 
and kindred products. The capital is 
$50,000. The incorporators are: M. 
Mills, John Kearns and C. A. Murphy. 


The Southern Chemical Laboratory has 
announced a change of address to 321- 
823 Carter Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The company was formerly located in 
the Wiehl Building and the factory was 
on East Missionary Avenue of the same 
city. It is hoped that the combination of 
factory, offices and laboratory under one 
roof will facilitate the company’s ability 
to assist the requirements of its clientele. 

John D. Lewis, Providence, R. L., 
manufacturer of chemicals, dyes and log- 
wood extracts, has recently established a 
branch office in the Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The new branch will 
be in charge of Mr. George A. Street. 


The Dunbarton Corporation of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital, to manufacture chem- 
icals and allied products. 


Caustic Sopa. 


One of the important factors in the 
spot market for caustic soda reported 
export sales of 300 tons to Japan recently 
and advised that he was in receipt of ex- 
port permits for exportation for two lots, 
including one 200-ton lot and one 250- 
ton lot to Italy. It is learned that in 
addition to commandeering 7,000 tons of 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Inquiry Department 


In the establishment of this depart- 
ment it is our desire to help the consumer 
in buying his preducts direct from the 
manufacturer or reliable dealer. Accord- 
ingly all questions relative to source of 
supply will be answered to the best of 
our ability in an impartial way. 

Furthermore, we propose to help in 
any difficulties that consumers may be 
having with dyes and chemical products 
providing that questions do not involve 
simply tests, which can be readily ob- 
tained from those who specialize in such 
work. 

We hope that the consumer will not 
hesitate in making use of the department 
for all questions relative to processes, 
ete., will receive the personal attention of 
a chemist who is fully qualifled to handle 
the subject. 


Question: What are the best dyes to 
sell to a candy manufacturer which will 
be bright and yet non-poisonous ? 

Answer: While there are a great many 
dyestuffs that would answer the purpose, 
it is illegal to sell or use any except the 
eight that are permitted by the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Even the use of the permitted col- 
ors is restricted to highly purified grades 
that have been certified after a test at 
Washington. The purification of such 
of these dyes as are at present obtainable 
is a matter of care and expense, but if 
you seriously intend taking up this 
branch of the business we suggest that 
you write the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at Washington for full informa- 
tion. 


Question: Several dvers have told me 
that they preter Indigotine from natural 
indigo to that made from pure synthetic 
indigo. Is this only prejudice, or is there 
a reason? 

Answer: From a chemist’s point of 
view the synthetic product is really supe- 
rior, as it is purer. The dyer preters the 
natural because it works better, 7. e., dves 
slower and more level. The reason is 
simple—the small amount of impurities 
present in the natural product, somewhat 
retard the dyeing and the slower the dye- 
stuff is absorbed the more it penetrates 
and the more level is the shade. 
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Question: What is the best way to dye 
Congo Red and have the shade remain 
bright for a reasonable length of time? 

Answer: Congo Red is so sensitive to 
acids that even the carbonic acid of the 
air has a dulling effect on it, and the sul- 
phurous acid from burning gas, coal, ete., 
turns it to a blue black very quickly. No 
permanent remedy has ever been devised, 
but if a dyer is forced to use it because 
he can get nothing else, it is customary 
to dye with soda and soap or Turkey 
Red Oil and whizz or wring without wash- 
ing. The alkaline matter left in the cot- 
ton acts as a protector for a time, but as 
soon as the acids have broken down this 
defense the color darkens as usual. Dye- 
ings which have darkened may be re- 
stored for a time by enclosing in a box 
containing ammonia vapor. In our opin- 
ion Congro Red has no place in a dye- 
house, it has historic interest and is a 
laboratory asset, but cotton dyed with it 
is as good as spoiled and will be a source 
of trouble and argument as long as it 
exists. 


Question: I have some dyeing recipes 
that call for the use of bichromate of 
potash, but as this is now so high in price 
and as I was told that bichromate of soda 
could be used instead, I would like to 
know how much of the latter to use to 
get the same effect, and is there any dif- 
ference in the working of the two sub- 
stances? 

Answer: As bichromate of potash is 
free from water and bichromate of soda 
contains water, the percentage of chromic 
acid being higher in the soda salt, the 
problem would seem to require some cal- 
culation beyond the average consumer. 
Practically one so nearly balances the 
other that for all technical and manufac- 
turing purposes no change in proportions 
is ever made. As the chromic acid, which 
is the active ingredient, is exactly the 
same in both, no difference is to be ex- 
pected or has ever been observed. The 
soda_ salt, however, is deliquescent or 
hygroscopic, and when mixed with sul- 
phuric acid forms a more soluble sulphate 
than potash and does not deposit crystals. 


Question: Which American manufac- 
turer is making the best Methylene Blue? 


Answer: We do not feel that we have 
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a right to attempt to answer a question 
of this sort, but think that some of our 
advertisers will be willing to discuss the 
subject with you. 


Germany Concentrates on Commercial 
Preparedness 
To Establish Credits by Exports of 
Potash and Dyes. 


A sudden dissolution of the economic 
organizations formed during the war 
might be very harmful to the economic 
life of the country, but methods of opera- 
tion should, nevertheless, be modified in 
such a way as to permit cooperation on 
the part of the wholesale trade. If goods 
are to be imported by the Government, 
or by the industries, a necessity will soon 
arise to pay large sums of money to for- 
eign countries. The trade, 
however, can make use of its own con- 
nections to obtain credit so that payments 
will be better regulated and more widely 
distributed. At the same time an effort 
should naturally be made to export, as 
far as possible goods of a high value, such 
as potash and dyes, whereby credits may 
be obtained abroad. The problem would 
be greatly simplified also by setting aside 
a large amount of gold for the use of the 
importers, if that can be done without 
injury to the German economic system. 


wholesale 


Purchases Through Syndicates. 


abroad should be made 
through syndicates, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of both industry and the whole- 
sale trade. Trade might well be left 
wholly free, except for the provision that 
imported goods should be delivered to the 


Purchases 
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syndicates exclusively. Shipping should 
also be represented in these organiza- 
tions. 

The Government should exercise a cer- 
tain control over prices, particularly if 
it should appear that the centralization of 
imports by itself did not suffice to prevent 
a large increase in prices. For this pur- 
pose price-control bureaus may be estab- 
lished. Taking due account of the prices 
prevailing in the world markets, these 
bureaus would fix minimum prices for 
purchases for German account. In addi- 
tion, a central organization should be 
formed to supervise the imports, so that 
importation may be limited to goods urg- 
ently needed, that no industry and no 
State may be favored at the expense of 
others, and that all dealings in foreign 
exchange by the syndicates may be passed 
a central authority. If these 
measures be taken, the distribution of the 
imported goods may safely be left to the 
trade. 


upon by 


A SUGGESTION FROM A MANUFACTURER 

Complaints have often been made of 
spirit soluble dyes in cases where de- 
natured alcohol has been used. Several 
instances have shown that in the standard 
denatured alcohol, which contains methyl 
aleohol and benzine the alcohol and 
benzine evaporates together and as the 
liquid becomes concentrated there is a 
separation from the small percentage of 
water present which causes a_ turbidity 
and mottling of what should be a 
perfectly even and uniform surface. If 
a specially denatured alcohol cannot be 
used the only remedy is to use pure 
methyl alcohol. 


Co. 


Chicago Heights, IIl. 
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A Permanent Dyestuff Industry 
(This article is continued from last week) 


I doubt if any permanent satisfaction 
could be obtained from a Government 
Bureau of Standards, such as has been 
proposed. We are tending too much to- 
wards a paternalistic Government, and 
are calling for bureaus for this and 
bureaus for that, the work of which is 
seldom as thorough and practical as when 
it is undertaken as a business proposition 
by the parties interested. I would rec- 
ommend, as a means of establishing a 
ratio between standards agreed upon and 
the price at which goods should be sold, 
that the selling price should be per unit 
of color value. Then, no matter whether 
the dye was sold as a concentrated pow- 
der, or a paste containing 75% of mois- 
ture, no matter to what extent the color 
might be salted or otherwise adulterated, 
its relative value as against the standard 
would be fixed. It would be equally fair 
and effective for one manufacturer as for 
another. 

A permanent board such as I have out- 
lined could properly fulfill other functions 
besides that of standardizing colors. It 
could be the means of defending the 
standards so established. It could serve 
as a board of arbitration in all matters 
of dispute involving the question of qual- 
ity or correspondence of deliveries to 
sample. Prompt and expert decisions on 
such matters would not only save time 
and endless expense in litigation—which 
under the legal rules of evidence no lay- 
man can hope to understand, and which 
seem designated rather to conceal facts 
than to bring them out—but 
lieve the 


would re- 
court dockets, 
which are in all industrial centres choked 
with cases of dispute as to quality of 


congestion of 


dyes delivered. 

I have seen it stated that there are 
over 3,000 cases in the New York courts 
alone; all the result of the last two 
years’ feverish conditions in the dyestuff 
market, and all waiting their turn on a 
docket) which has swamped clerks and 
courts alike for decision. 

This involves also the integrity of con 
tracts, where questions of quality have 
been raised. A disconcerting disposition 
has been evidenced on the part of many 
manufacturers to cancel contracts which 
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were entered into in perfectly good faith 
by the dyestuff manufacturers, whenever 
the market shows any tendency towards 
declining values. 

In other words, a contract is, in many 
quarters, only regarded as a contract 
when it operates to the advantage of 
the purchaser. This is distinctly unfair 
and is an evil which is notoriously prev- 
alent in many other lines and is one 
which is a distinct menace to American 
business. 

It is quite evident that when a dyestuff 
manufacturer undertakes to supply a 
given quantity of his products to a man- 
ufacturer in, for instance, monthly deliv- 
eries for a period of time, he commits 
himself to certain responsibilities in the 
way of raw materials from which he 
cannot relieve himself at will and, there- 
fore, a cancellation on the part of his 
customer may cause him very serious 
loss, to say nothing of the loss of profit- 
able business on which he has counted. 
In 1915 and 1916, when it was a case of 
first come first served, contracts for dyes 
to be taken over a term of years at 
prices far above normal were eagerly ac- 
cepted, and conditions were agreed to, 
which justified the description of the con- 
ditions in those two hectic years as “‘a 
seller’s market.” 

So far, in the continued absence of 
strongly competitive conditions, these 
contracts have been lived up to fairly 
well, but as new firms come into the mar- 
ket, as methods of manufacture are im- 
proved and prices are reduced, there is 
a growing tendency on the part of the 
buyers to demand protection against a 
falling market. When the war ends and 
conditions of sanity are restored to the 
world, and when the tides of commerce 
again flow unobstructedly through — the 
ordinary channels of supply and demand, 
human nature would have lost one of its 
most there 
were no attempts to avoid the presence of 
contracts which had ceased to be bargains 
and had become burdens. 


universal characteristics if 


If, when these conditions confront us, 
we had an impartia! expert board to 
which such questions of contract could be 
referred by the mutual consent of the 
disputing parties, when such disputes in- 
volved the question of quality as against 


standard—and_ this is the ground = on 
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which 90% of contract repudiations will 
rest—the trade would know that decisions 
could be reached _ intelligently and 
promply, and without the interminable 
delay of the law. 

The third requisite for the permanent 
establishment of the industry is that the 
Government should accord an adequate 
degree of protection and efficient, well- 
administered laws against the “dumping” 
of foreign dyestutfs on this market at 
prices which are below the market prices 
in the country of origin. 

When the war commenced the duty 
against dyestuffs was 30% ad valorem, 
and against intermediates 15% ad 
valorem. While this was a very consid- 
erable degree of protection it is evident 
that it bore most heavily against the 
higher priced and less used dyestuffs, 
while the ordinary colors, such as the 
standard blacks, blues and browns, re- 
tailed before the war at from 15c¢ to 25e 
per Ib., hardly felt the benefit of such an 
ad valorem impost. These are the col- 
ors which are in by far the largest bulk 
demand, and it was at once evident that 
when the time came to meet the relentless 
competition of the German manufacturers 
struggling to recover some of the lost 
ground and forfeited markets which in- 
satiate ambition has inflicted upon them, 
it would be perfectly feasible for them to 
“dump” these cheaper colors on this mar- 
ket at prices which would defy compe- 
tition, while making up their margin of 
profit on the higher priced colors which 
American dyestuff makers have not com- 
menced to make, and possibly will not 
make for many vears to come, 

It has been perfeetly natural for our 
follow the 


manufacturers of colors to 
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line of least resistance, and to devote their 
initial effort to those colors which are in 
the largest demand, and which are the 
most easily made, but in so doing they 
have naturally exposed the new-born in- 
dustry to attack on its most vulnerable 
side, unless the Government recognizes 
the necessity of sufficiently protecting 
its interests. 

To some extent this has been done in 
the legislation effected last year. In 
addition to the 80% and 15% ad valorem 
duty, a specific rate of 5c per lb. on fin- 
ished dyestutts, and 245c per lb. on in- 
termediates added. and a clause 
intended to prevent “dumping” 
acted into law, all of which was a long 
step in the right direction, and has given 
distinct encouragement to capital consid- 
ering investment in dyestuff making 
developments. But it is not enough to 
place the industry beyond the danger 
of dangerous competition when normal 
conditions are restored. The bill intro- 
duced by Congressman Hill. which pro- 
vided for a specific rate of 7! 2c per |b. 
on finished dyestuff, and 5¢ per Ib. on 
intermediates. in addition to the existing 
30% and 15‘) ad valorem rates, came 
much more nearly meeting the situation 
than the rates accorded finally by our 
Democratic Administration. 

With their commerce at a standstill. 
their factories denuded of skilled help. 
and their financial systems disorganized, 


was 
was en- 


those European countries which have de- 
voted themselves in happier times to the 
of dyestutt 


development of the science 
unturned to 


makine, will leave no stone 

get back what they regard as their own. 

and in commerce, as it has been in mat- 
(Continued on page 10 


United States Conditioning & Testing Co. 


New York 
340 Hudson St. 
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220 Ellison St. 


General Textile Testing 
Dyestuff and Color Tests 


Microscopic examinations 
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A PROPOSED NATIONAL ASSO- 


CIATION OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
The initial step in the proposed organi- 
zation of an 
manufacturers 


association composed of 
of dyestuffs and allied 
chemicals, has been taken by a well-known 
color and textile expert of New York 
City. This gentleman knows the textile 
trade by vears of close association with 
the machinery equipment of mills and any 
suggestions from him should receive the 
ready response that he solicits. 
we 

Even, though, he himself is now con- 
nected with a large chemical and dyestuft 
manufacturing company, we feel that per- 
sonal motives did not influence him in tak- 
ing this stand. Regardless of motive, re- 
gardless of the publicity this may bring 
his particular company, let us accept his 
suggestions in good faith. Let us not 
dissect the plan in a search for an indica- 
tion of a desire to win self-made glory, 
but let us accept this in a spirit that should 
influence the thoughts of those who really 
do want to see the industry prosper. 


We, personally, know the months of pa- 
tient effort that was necessary in obtain- 
ing the facts that influenced the formation 
of this plan. We know that the plan does 
not indicate the narrowness that would 
attend it were the motive one of. self- 
glorification. We feel that it was 
prompted by a desire to be of material 
assistance in furthering the progress of 
the industry. Our stand regarding the 
necessity of organization and co-operation 
was dwelt upon at length in previous is- 
sues of the American Dyesturr Re- 
PORTER, but we do not intend to lay claim 
to any credit for influence we may have 
wrought, should the plan now submitted 
by this gentleman be accepted. 


A publication should co-operate in 
practice as they in theory advise the 
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manufacturers to do and not try to win 
the praise of their readers by assuring 
them that, “this plan was given publicity 
by the writer in this particular trade pa- 
per only and that in the spring of the 
vear the initial step was taken by this 
paper, ete.” 

You, as a consumer, want facts and a 
publication cannot talk co-operation and 
organization and themselves — practice 
monopoly. 

The plan as outlined below was pre- 
ceded by the following letter, a copy of 
which was sent to all actual manufactur- 
ers of dyestuffs and allied chemicals. the 
names of whom were then obtainable: 


New York, October 20, 1917. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been requested by a number of 
gentlemen interested in the manufacture 
of American dyestuffs, to take the initial 
step looking to the convening of a con- 
ference at which the question of the stand- 
ardization of American colors can be dis- 
cussed. 


I feel that there are others in the 
industry who have been identified with it 
for so much longer than I have that some 
one of these could more properly take 
this preliminary step but in order to 
bring the matter to an issue and to give 
the industry as a whole a chance to meet 
and discuss this important and vital ques- 
tion, I have decided to act upon the re- 
quests that have been made. 

May I suggest that a meeting be held, 
preferably in New York as being the most 
available centre for all interests, during 
the week of January 21st, 1918? 

I should be pleased to hear from you as 
to whether this is in accordance with your 
ideas, and if so, whether this time will 
be as suitable to you as any other. Upon 
hearing from all those interested, or as 
many of them as care to reply, definite 
steps will be taken to organize this meet- 
ing. I remain, your faithfully. 


Tue Pian as Ovutriinep For Discussion 


“A meeting of manufacturers and deal- 
ers throughout America should be called 
for the purpose of effecting a permanent 
association. The initial meeting could be 
held at some convenient place to be de- 
cided upon by a temporary committee. 
A temporary chairman could be chosen 
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after which there would be a general elec- 
tion of officers and directors. A suitable 
name could be selected and there would 
come into being an organization which 
would be a real benefit to the dye manu- 
facturers as well as to the dealer. 

“The next step would be to elect a 
board of arbitration, which would be com- 
posed of three chemists and two business 
men. Five is suggested so that there 
would be a majority vote in close disputes. 
This Board of Arbitration would meet 
regularly, say twice a month, when all 
matters in dispute would come up for dis- 
cussion and would be thoroughly thrashed 
out with justice to all concerned. The 
decision of this Board in all matters would 
be final and all members of the associa- 
tion would be expected to abide by the 
decisions. Of course, it would be pos- 
sible to take the disputes into the courts. 
but this is an expensive and slow method 
of settlement. One of the biggest func- 
tions that would be accomplished by the 
association would be the quick adjustment 
of grievances which are constantly being 
fought out in the courts. 

“All dealers and manufacturers would 
be eligible for membership in the national 
association and the standards set by the 
Board of Arbitration would be fair to all 
concerned. If it should happen that a 
manufacturer did not live up to the stand- 
ards set by the association, he could be 
expelled. In this way the illegitimate 
dealer would soon be forced out of busi- 


ness. 


Nores oF THE TRADE 
(Continued from page 3) 


caustic soda for the Aetna Explosives Co., 
the Government has now commandeered 
another lot of 5,000’ tons for the New- 
port Hydro Carbon Co. Further quanti- 
ties are expected to be commandeered by 
the Government for picric acid manufac- 
ture. The munitions manufacturers are 
receiving their caustic soda at a price less 
than half the current spot quotation, or 
at $3.75 a hundred, and the theory is 
advanced that supplies for consuming 
wants will thereby be restricted. Con- 
sumers who bought caustic soda expect 
to have their deliveries cut down pro rata 
to the quantities delivered to the United 
States Government. 
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German Controlled Patents 


T its recent semi-annual convention 
A the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers by resolution earnestly 
urged our Government to take over, so 
long as the war shall continue, the dye- 
stuff patents held here by German sub- 
Such action was taken in England 
The proposed confisca- 


jects. 
some time ago. 
tion would not involve injustice. Patented 
processes would be used by our manutac- 
turers under leases, providing for such 
contro] and accounting as, in the words 
of the resolution, “will assure fair com- 
pensation to the present owners at the 
close of the war.” Our Government is 
now about to take great sums due here to 
creditors and investors in Germany, with 
stores of cotton and metals bought by 
Germans before we entered the war. The 
value of what will be 
¥200,000,000. Liberty bonds are to be 
bought with the money and the other 
property will be sold or used under Goy- 
ernment supervision. After the coming 
of peace Congress will say how the ac- 


seized exceeds 


(Continued on page 12) 


The 


METH-O-LENE 
CO., Inc. 
offer 


Methylene Blue 
Methylene Green 


For samples and quotations write 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Sole Agents 
81 Fulton St., New York 
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A Permanent Dyestuff Industry 
(Continued from page 7) 


ters military, anything is justifiable 
where a struggle for existence is involved. 

It is, therefore, evident that those who 
realize that the dyestuff industry, as a 
permanent unit of the industrial organiza- 
tion of this country, is an indispensable 
necessity, should use every effort, indi- 
vidual and corporate, to obtain for it the 
Congressional influence which will give 
it a fair chance to exist through the days 
of its incipient growth to a self-support- 
ing and independent maturity. 

And now, may | say a word with re- 
gard to natural dyestuffs in contradis- 
tinction in artificial dyestuffs? As I have 
stated, prior to the war, natural dyestuffs 
provided possibly 10% of the color re- 
quirements of our manufacturers, the two 
chief items of utility being Logwood, 
with its blood relation, Hematine, and 
Fustic. 

The tidal wave in the use of natural 
dyestuffs which was thrown up in 1915 
and 1916 by war conditions and the sud- 
denly enforced shortage of synthetic col- 
ors, has subsided, but in its recedence it 
has unquestionably left the level higher 
than it was prior to 1914. 

It has been computed by reliable 
authorities that from now on, for at 
least many years to come, natural dye- 
stuffs will stand in the proportion of 
about 25° of the whole color require- 
ments, leaving 754% to be supplied by the 
artificial dyes. 

This has been made possible by the 
painstaking research of chemists and 
dyers who have devoted themselves dur- 
ing the past two or three years to the 
development of new methods of using 
natural dyestuffs, the discovery of new 
mordants and new methods of combining 
mordants, as well as in the perfecting of 
new sources of color. 

In the dyeing of the various fibres, and 
especially in the dyeing and weighting 
of silk, and the dyeing of leather, natural 
dyestuffs occupy a field of usefulness all 
their own, and into which artificial dye- 
stuffs will probably never trespass. 

This is, perhaps, less marked in regard 
to cotton than any of the other fibres, 
as the great quantities of sulphur black 
and direct black which have been pro- 
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duced have killed one of the chief uses 
of Logwood, while direct browns, blues 
and yellows are also available in large 
quantities. 

One illustration, based on the neces- 
sities of the times, may be given as typi- 
cal of the real service which natural dye- 
stuffs are rendering, when properly used, 
to the manufacturing interests of the 
country. For many years before the war, 
the dyeing of khaki for military uses, for 
boy-scout cloths and for sport goods, was 
effected almost exclusively by the use of 
artificial dyestuffs. Direct colors, sul- 
phur colors and vat colors were employed 
according to the various requirements as 
regards fastness to light, soaping, acid 
and other tests. 

With the instantaneous cutting off of 
foreign supplies of these dyes, and before 
similar colors of American manufacture 
became available, our manufacturers were 
forced on to the use of natural dyestuffs 
with at first, it must be admitted, more or 
less indifferent results. 

Quick and economical dyeing with the 
apparatus which alone was available 
seemed hopeless of accomplishment, while 
a sufficient degree of fastness to light 
exposure presented a formidable obstacle 
which the experience of previous genera- 
tions of old time dyers with natural dye- 
stufts did not seem to offer much encour- 
agement for surmounting. 

One of the triumphs of the last two 
vears has been the way in which _ this 
problem has been met and solved, and 
today many of our boys in National 
Army encampments are unknowingly 
thankful for softer, heavier and warmer 
cloth, dyed with natural dyestuffs, than 
would be the case with the same cloth 
dyed with direct or sulphur colors. In 
explanation of this statement, which may 
be received with some surprise and ques- 
tion, let me say that on a regulation 214 
yard cotton twill, natural dyeing will 
give an addition of from 10% to 15% in 
weight, this being a permanent and not a 
temporary addition, while the finish of 
a piece of khaki dyed with natural dye- 
stuffs—and again I make the stipulation 
of proper handling—is softer and _ less 
irritant to the skin, at least, than with 
sulphur dyes. 

The discovery of new, quick acting 
mordants has made jig dyeing possible, 
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and the latest development, with natural 
dyestuffs alone, has been a method of 
high speed, continuous dyeing in a pad- 
ding machine, the cloth running from this 
machine directly over the dry cans, at a 
speed of from 80 to 100 yards per min- 
ute, and giving results which are emi- 
nently fast to soaping, soda and reason- 
able light exposure. 

One of the concomitants of this new 
method of dyeing khaki is the universally 
useful Osage Orange already mentioned. 
This is an extract obtained from our 
own Southwest, and which is used for 
making wagon felloes, and in the more 
immature growths for ornamental hedges 
and other humble purposes. In char- 
acteristics it is almost identical with 
Fustic made from wood growths ob- 
tained in Cuba and Mexico; the coloring 
principle, morintannie acid and maclurin 
is the same as Fustic, and with the same 
mordants and with the same treatment it 
gives almost identically the same results. 
In one important respect it differs from 
Fustic in that it is free from the cloudy 
red shades which are typical of the Mexi- 
can Fustic, and are not infrequently 
found in the Cuban yellow wood Fustic, 
and which cause muddy and indetermi- 
nate results in dyeing. Osage Orange 
will work with any other natural dye- 
stuff and with practically any artificial 
color, giving the extensively required yel- 
low value which forms the basis of so 
many popular shades, and is equally 
serviceable on cotton, wool, silk, felt, 
paper, leather and wood. It is hardly 
too much to say that it is the most use- 
ful kindly and best natured member of 
the color family, vielding full measure 
in satisfactory results for any degree of 
proper treatment. 

Striking results, too, have been accom- 
plished in the use of Hematine tor secur- 
ing Denim Blues, which show a degree 
of fastness to domestic washing which is 
far superior to that obtainable with 
Indigo, as well as offering a reasonable 
fastness to light exposure; while Quer- 
citron and Fustic occupy assured posi- 
tions of which they will never be deprived 
by any development of the artificial dyes. 

It is only by the light that has been 
thrown, during the war, by the German 
Government on German methods, that 
we can now read the sinister meaning of 


en 
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the commercial operations carried out by 
German merchants all over the world for 
many years before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Their propaganda contemplated 
the industrial subjection of the nations 
just as surely as their military system 
planned the political and social domina- 
tion of the world. The collar of indus- 
trial serfdom was being prepared for 
our national neck just as surely as it was 
intended for that of England as well, and 
we can see now how nearly, as far as dye- 
stuffs are concerned, the last rivets were 
to being in place, and how close we were 
to a condition where we could never get 
from under German control of our color- 
using industries. 

Most of our old-time expert dyers had 
been driven out of the business and their 
places taken by a generation which knew 
their colors mostly by distinguishing 
marks or numbers and were accustomed 
to get them in condition ready for use 
and requiring no particular knowledege 
for their employment. Many of our dyers 
were yoked with German dyestuff houses 
by bonds of which, perhaps, the mildest 
comment would be that they were not 
honorable, while the thoroughness of re- 
search, the patience in working out tech- 
nical problems, and in codifying in shade 
cards and books the properties of the 
dyestuffs and the methods of their appli- 
cations, received our unstinted admira- 
tion, even while we were unconsciously 
coming more and more under the spell of 
the German system. 

We now have an opportunity of utiliz- 
ing the lessons we learned during the 
years of our slumber. It must not be 
supposed that the first peals of the bells 
of peace will open our ports at once to 
the advent of new supplies of German 
colors. The complete destruction of 
German commerce which the mad ambi- 
tion of her military class has imposed 
upon her will require many years for its 
restoration, and it will be generations 
before she can regain the good will of 
or rather live down the hatreds which 
she has deliberately awakened in—the 
civilized world. 

British Dyes, Limited, Hudderstield, 
England, has applied for licenses to use 
thirteen patents for dyes belonging to the 
Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Elekton. 
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German Controlled Patents 
(Continued from page 9) 


counting shall be made. The owners will 
not be robbed, but this money and the 
products must now be used in war ser- 
vice. German patents should be added. 

In the last three years a great dyestufts 
industry has been created here, and its 
products take the place of those formerly 
imported from Germany. Of many dyes, 
the necessary kinds, we are making 
enough to satisfy the demand, and of 
some there is a surplus to be sold abroad. 
American chemists solved a very difficult 
problem. There are colors, however, for 
the production of which the German 
patented processes or formulas are re- 
quired, and if what is covered by all the 


patents is made available, aid will be 
given to those who are now working 


without the use of them. The new in- 
dustry will be permanent and successful 
if the patented field shall remain closed, 
but it should be opened, with proper safe- 
guards, for the benefit of manufacturers 
and the American people. German own- 
ers, foreseeing just compensation for the 
use of property now idle, may not object 
to what is called confiscation, because that 
is a convenient term. Their disapproval, 
however, should have no weight with our 
Government. Manufacturers here should 
be permitted to use the patented proc- 
esses. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals that are 
Actually Obtainable 


We suggest to our readers that they 
carefully preserve these lists, as in their 
complete form they will give a full and 
complete record of the sources of supply 
of all dyestuffs and chemicals manufac- 
tured or handled by reputable American 
companies. 

Owing to the number of companies who 
are now concentrating on Khaki, this lisé 
will include only the colors that are be- 
ing manufactured at this time. 


WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO. 


230 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sulphur Black 
Malachite Green 
Auramine 
Sodium Permanganate 
(in solution) 
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ALLIANCE CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

Fast Chrome Red 

Fast Chrome Green 

Fast Chrome Yellow 


J. &. POUNG & CO. 
Hanover, Pa. 
Yellow, Blue and Black 
Natural Dyestuffs for Cotton, Wooi and Silk 


ATLANTIC DYESTUFF CO 
Burrage, Mass. 
Sulphur Blacks 
Sulphur Browns 
Alizarine Yellow Powder 
\lizarine Yellow Paste 
Direct Blues 
Direct Greens 
Azo Fuchsine 
Chrysamine 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 
75 Hudson St., New York City 
Black Ex. Come. Silk White 
Yellow C. Silk White 
Brown 6 G 
Brown B 
Green C Silk White 
Blue S. W. Silk White 
Red B 


What England Is Doing in the Dye- 
stuff Industry 


(In previous issues of the Rerorrer we 
have tried to show what America has 
accomplished in the industry and now for 
comparison, we outline the activities of 


England.) 


DYEWARES IN ENGLAND 
(A Report by Consul Augustus E. 
Ingram, Bradford, October 3d.) 


The (London) Times Trade Supple- 
ment for October, 1917, has an article on 
chemicals and dyewares which aims to 
show that better supplies of dyestuffs 
than formerly are now available in this 
country. It states that undoubtedly there 
has been a distinct improvement from 
every point of view. “In certain quar- 
ters,” it believes, “there has been a dis- 
position to make insufficient allowance for 
the known difficulties of our few firms of 
color makers, but the veriest grumbler 
has now to acknowledge a betterment in 
quality, quantity, and the range at dis- 
posal. The main difficulty has been the 
intermediates; once these are provided 
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dye making is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter. Apart from the practical knowledge 
required to produce them, a very expen- 
sive plant is needed to provide even a 
moderate range. The dye makers have 
been increasing both the range and quan- 
tity of intermediate available for dye 
manufacture. This is evident from the 
fact that useful members of several 
classes of dyestuffs of known difficulty 
in manufacture have been put on_ the 
market.” 


Recent Developments in Production. 


The paper reports that British Dyes 
(Ltd.), in addition to the vat dyes re- 
ported last month, has brought out some 
new direct cotton colors. It has always 
been able to put excellent sulphur colors 
for cotton on the market, and the latest 
gives a sky blue of which the cotton dyers 
were short. Levinstein (Ltd.) is pre- 
pared to supply a brand of artificial in- 
digo, Indigo LL, immediately and in any 
quantity, and also some new and useful 
direct cotton and acid wool dyes. Direct 
cotton colors, acid wool dyes, also ser- 
viceable in silk dyeing, and the sulphur 
dyes which have become so important in 
cotton dyeing are in good supply from 
many sources, and as the tendency is to- 
ward an easing of price, the outlook for 
the color consumer is declared to be 
promising. The Z'imes Supplement con- 
tinues: 

The market for natural products is 
also much easier. There is an abundant 
supply of logwood in all its forms, and 
also of the other 
These are chrome mordant colors, and are 
assisted by the relatively low price and 
good supply of bichromate of soda. The 


dvewood extracts. 


artificial chrome mordant colors, a most 
important class in wool dyeing, are al 
most off the market, and this has a ten- 
dency to keep down the price of the 
chrome salts. Some dyeing matters, such 
as ripe fruit of various sorts, black- 
berries, sloes, and plums, which have 
long had local and domestic uses, have 
latterly found commercial employment on 
a small seale. For instance, a London 
firm has obtained fair results with 5 tons 
of ripe blackberries gathered in Essex. 
This is a seasonal trade, however, and 
may be looked upon as a war-time eccen- 
tricity. Generally the position of the 
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color consumer has greatly eased, and 
this is to the credit of the color suppliers, 
who have faced a difficult problem with 
considerable success. 


Many Essential Colors Still Lacking. 


In the Yorkshire Observer of Septem- 
ber 27, an article entitled ““Future of the 
British color industry” states that, while 
the progress made in building up a Brit- 
ish coal-tar color industry has been 
creditable to all concerned under the 
limiting industrial conditions of a world- 
wide war, it must be admitted that they 
have not been adequate, presupposing 
an early termination of the war. It adds 
that many of the most essential bread- 
and-butter colors of the dyeing trades 
are still lacking. ‘A formidable list of 
these could be made out,” it states, ‘“‘but 
it will suffice to mention only a few by 
way of illustration. Three years have 
elapsed since the outbreak of war, yet 
no color of the Diamond Black group of 
British manufacture has been put upon 
the market, despite the fact that the con- 
sumption of this class of color runs into 
hundreds of tons per annum in the dye- 
ing of slubbing, wool, fur for hats, and 
carbonized shoddy.” It continues: 

The BH type of direct cotton black is 
probably the most widespread cotton color 
in the dyehouses of Great Britain, which 
necessarily means an enormous annual 
consumption; yet no adequate British 
production has yet been put on the mar- 
ket. The FF type of direct cotton sky 
blue is certainly as important to cotton 
dyes as BH black; yet no British produc- 
tion has appeared on the market. Direct 
cotton reds and pinks fast to acid are in 
the same position. 

Patent blue, which is absolutely essen- 
tial to the wool dyer, and is of almost 
universal consumption, has yet to be put 
on the market by a British firm. 

Rhodamin 6 G, which is of such im- 
portance to the calico printing trade for 
rose-pink illuminations, ete., has yet to 
be made in Great Britain. 


Demand for Old Range of Colors Pre- 
dicted. 


That article also contends that while 
merchants are accepting what they can 
get. and the public is reconciled to taking 
what is offered, it would be the height of 
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folly to think this acquiescence will con- 
tinue when hostilities cease. “Nothing 
is more certain,” it says, “than that the 
public, through the merchants, will de- 
mand when peace is restored the old 
range of colors with guaranties of the 
pre-war standard of fastness.’’ Its pre- 
diction of future development is: 

It must always be remembered that the 
trade has been so busy in supplying the 
enormous demand for khaki wool and cot- 
ton goods that the demand for the ordinary 
and fancy: colors has been very much less 
than it would have been had not khaki 
occupied so much of the dyers’ time. Im- 
mediately the demand for khaki ceases— 
that it will be at short notice is indicated 
by the “break” clause in khaki contracts 
—merchants and manufacturers will at 
once devote strenuous efforts to recover- 
ing their ordinary trade. This will im- 
mediately react upon the dyers, who will 
at once be pressed for a full range of pre- 
war colors, and the dyer who has the 
largest range will get the most trade. 


Unanimity of Dyeing to be Tested 


It is then that the strength of the oft- 
expressed sentiment, “We have done with- 
out the German colors for three years; 
I don't see why we should not do without 
them for good,” will be really tested. It 
is then that the unanimity of the dyeing 
trade, a feature which has never been 
very prominent, will be tested to the 
utmost. Assuming that German colors 
may be bought—a very uncertain factor 

-if one firm begins buying colors of Ger- 
man origin, then other firms will have to 
follow as a matter of self-defense in order 
to retain their connections. 


Rules Regarding Trading With the 
Enemy 


Tue War Trapve Boarp 
WasuinctTon, ID. C. 


In consideration of the issuance to us 
of the license or licences for which appli- 
cation is pending before the War Trade 
Board, permitting shipment to us or to 
branch houses or agencies in countries 
other than the United States, we do here- 
by represent, declare and agree as fol- 
lows: 

1. That none of the articles contained 
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in any of the shipments for the licensing 
of which applications are pending, will 
be directly or indirectly re-exported, or 
sold, transferred or delivered, either in 
their present or any other form, con- 
trary to the engagement herein contained. 

2. Neither we nor any of our branches 
or agencies are now engaged in export- 
ing, re-exporting, selling, trading or 
doing business contrary to the terms of 
this engagement; and we declare that 
during the continuance of the present 
war we and none of our branches or 
agencies will export, re-export, sell, 
trade or do business, directly or indi- 
rectly, with any enemy or enemy ally 
as herein defined, to wit: 

(a) Persons or associations of per- 
sons residing in any country or ally of 
any country, with which the United 
States is at war, including any territory 
occupied by the military or naval forces 
of such enemy or enemy ally nation. 

(b) Any such persons or associations 
residing outside of the United States 
and doing business within such enemy 
or ally of enemy territory. 

(¢c) Corporation incorporated in any 
country or ally of any country with 
which the United States is at war, in- 
cluding territory occupied by the mili- 
tary or naval forces of such enemy or 
enemy ally. 

(d) Corporations incorporated in any 
country except the United States and 
doing business within such enemy or 
enemy ally country or territory. 

(e) The Government of any nation 
or ally of any nation with which the 
United States is at war, or any political 
or municipal subdivision thereof, or any 
officer, official, agent or agency thereof. 

(f) Such other persons, natives, citi- 
zens or subjects of any country or ally 
of any country with which the United 
States is at war (other than citizens of 
the United States) wherever resident or 
doing business, as may by any Presiden- 
tial proclamation be included within the 
term “enemy.” 

(3) And we engage not to sell or de- 
liver, directly or indirectly, or trade, or 
engage in the doing of any business with 
enemies or enemy allies, as herein de- 
fined, or for or on account of, or on 
behalf of, any such enemy or enemy allies 
during the continuance of the present 
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war. And this engagement and declara- 
tion includes all exporting, trading and 
doing business and shall not be construed 
as limited to the goods or articles de- 
scribed in the pending application for 
license. 

(4) No sales or deliveries of any of 
the articles constituting such shipments 
shall be made without having first ob- 
tained the written approval of the 
United States Consul at the place where 
such sale or delivery is to be made. 

(5) This is a continuing obligation 
upon our part and shall apply without 
further agreement to all future ship- 
ments. 


Government Advises Immediate 
Preparation for World Trade 


War Service Committees SHouLD BE 
ApPoINTED BY Various TRADES 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 10.—To 
bring about immediate action by Ameri- 
can business on the resolution passed 
at the recent war convention at Atlan- 
tic City recommending that each in- 
dustry form a committee to represent 
that industry and to serve as a connect- 
ing link between it and the Government, 
suggestions are given in a war bulletin 
issued by the committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
co-operating with the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. 

To the established business of the 
country, the bulletin declares, it is vital 
that the vast requirements of the Goy- 
ernment for material and labor be met 
in a manner to interfere as little as 
possible with essential industry and in 
a way to maintain as far as_ possible 
in these abnormal times the 
structure of business. 


normal 


“Many lines of industry are seriously 
affected by inability to get necessary ma- 
terial or labor and face serious problems 
for the future in connection with the 
shifting of labor from on community to 
another. Because these are problems, not 
only of the individuals in an industry, 
but of the industry as a whole, the in- 
dustry should organize and act in the 
common interest. These are problems 
not only of business but also for the 
Government because it is essential to 
the winning of the war that the indus- 


trial life of the country be maintained 
in sound condition. 

“Furthermore the Government to pro- 
cure war materials and supplies in the 
vast quantities required, needs the advice 
and assistance men having thorough 
acquaintance with each industry. 


Cotton Manvuracturers Urce ImMMepI- 
ATE STEPS TO SEIZE DyresTUFF 
PaTENTS. 


Resolved, That The National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers earnestly 
urges the United States Government to 
take immediate steps similar to those 
taken by the Government of Great Brit- 
ain to confiscate for the period of the war 
certain patents on dyestuffs held in this 
country by subjects of the German Em- 
pire, thus permitting their manufacture 
by reputable American dyestutf manufac- 
turers under a system of leases, or by 
some other equitable method of control, 
which at the close of the war will assure 
fair compensation to the present owners 
of the patents. 


_ ATLAS COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Indigotine 


Natural and Synthetic 


Indigo Extract 
Indigo Paste 


For Cotton 


SALES OFFICE: 
322 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
WORKS: 
Hamilton Ave. and Gowanus Canal 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





National Aniline & Chemical Co.,1nc. 
244 Madison Avenue New York 


AAA 


THE LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


AND 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
IN AMERICA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA HARTFORD MILWAUKEE 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY 
FACTORIES: 
BROOKLYN BUFFALO MARCUS HOOK 
WAPPINGERS FALLS 
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